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PREFACE 

The Literary Primer is a beginner's book, 
designed, like the " Hiawatha Primer " or " Little 
Nature Studies," to put the child at once in con- 
tact with good writers and permanent literature. 
The lessons are adapted from world-famous clas- 
sics or folk-lore of the past as well as from 
standard writers of the present century. " Gul- 
liver's Travels," always so dear to a child's heart, 
by Dean Swift; the ancient folk-story of "Tom 
Thumb"; "My Shadow," by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson ; Hawthorne's "Snow Image"; Sidney 
Lanier's "Bob"; Eugene Field's "Wynken, Blyn- 
ken, and Nod" and his "Shut Eye Town"; "Brer 
Rabbit," by Joel Chandler Harris ; " Christmas 
Every Day," by William Dean Howells ; Ernest 
Seton-Thompson's story of " Rag," the rabbit, and 
a story by Rudyard Kipling, have been pressed 
into service to give the teacher suggestions for 
acquainting children with standard writing while 
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doing the drudgery of word-getting and learning 

simple spelling. Many primers are based upon 

word-getting only, and claim merits on account of 

diacritical markings, devices for teaching sounds, 

repetition of vocabulary, and correlation with 

childhood's activities. This primer claims all of 

that in addition to what is vital in reading, nameily, 

an uplift to the child, through the interpretation 

of thought and action a little above him but not 

beyond his reach. 

MARY E. BURT. 

Nbw York Citt, 
1901. 
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pa pa' ba'by see 
papa baby 

See, papa. 
See baby. 




see mam ma 

Mamnia see. 
Mamina see me. 
MairLina see baby. 




ball 



find 



my 

My ball. 
Find ball. 
Find my ball. 
Baby find my ball. 




See my ball. 
Find my ball. 
Papa, find my ball. 
I can see my ball. 
Papa can see my ball. 
Mamma, find my ball. 
Can mamma see my ball? 



REVIE'W 



Papa can see. 
Papa can see baby. 
Papa can find baby. 
Papa can find my ball. 
I can see mamma. 
I can see papa. 

red 

I can find my red ball. 
Papa can see me. 
Papa can find me. 
Mamma can see me. 
Mamma can find me. 
Baby can find my red ball. 
Baby can find mamma. 
Mamma, see my ball. 
See my red ball, papa. 




Pus'sy black is 

My pussy 
See my pussy. 
My pussy is black. 
Papa, see my black pussy. 
My black pussy can see me. 
My blackpussy canfindme. 



REVIEW 

My pussy is black. 
My ball is red. 
Pussy can see my ball. 
Pussy can see my red ball. 
Pussy can find my ball. 
Mamma can find my ball. 
Mamma can find pussy. 
Mamma, find my pussy. 
Baby, find my ball. 
Baby can find my ball. 
Baby can see pussy. 
Papa, see me. 
Papa can see me. 
Papa can find me. 
I see my black pussy. 
I see my red ball. 
I see mamma. 
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play you 

My pussy can play. 
Play, pussy, play. 
Papa, see pussy play. 
I see pussy play. 
Can you see me play ? 
Pussy, can you play ball ? 
I can play ball. 
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hdrse Tom ride we 

We can play horse. 

See my horse, Tom. 

Tom, see me ride. 

Papa, see me ride. 

Papa, see Tom ride. 

Can you ride my horse? 

Can you ride my horse, papa? 




on 



a 



has and 

My papa has a horse. 

Tom has a horse. 

My papa can ride. 

I ride on a horse. 

Papa and I ride on a horse. 

We ride on a black horse. 



1 
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REVIE'W 

Baby has my ball. 
Baby lias my red ball. 
Tom. has my horse. 
Tom has my black horse. 
Baby, find my ball. 
Tom., find my ball. 
I ride on a horse. 
Tom can ride on a horse. 
My horse is black. 
My ball is red. 
We play horse. 
Pussy can play. 
Baby and I can play. 
Papa and I ride on a horse. 
Mamma can find my ball. 
Find the ball, Tom. 
Tom and I can see pnssy. 




run 



no 



mouse 



this 



Is this a liorse? No. 
Is this a ball? No. 
Is this a mouse? 
The mouse can run. 
Mamma, see the mouse 

run. 
Pussy, can you find the 

mouse ? 
See the mouse run, Tom. 
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come good morn'Ing In 

Good morning, mammal 
I see pussy. 
Papa, I see pussy. 
Mamma, can you see pussy ? 
Good morning, pussy! 
Come in, pussy. 
Good pussy, come in. 
My good pussy can come in. 
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man llt'tle Tom Thiimb this 

Can you see Tom Thumb ? 
Can you find Tom Thumb ? 
Tom Thumb is a little man. 
Come in, Tom Thumb, come in. 
Papa, this is Tom Thumb. 
Mamma, this is Tom Thumb. 
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the he sees his kit'ty horse 

Is this Tom Thumb ? 

Has Tom Thumb a horse? 

Can he ride his horse? 

Tom Thumb sees Kitty. 

Kitty sees the horse. 

Tom. Thumb's horse is a m.ouse. 
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big It look book Tom's 

See the big book! 

Tom Thumb has a book. 

Look at Tom's book. 

Tom is a little man. 

Can Tom look at the book ? 

Mamma, see Tom's book. 

Tom sees a kitty in his book. 
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REVIE^W 

See pussy run. 
See the horse run. 
See Tom's horse. 
Run, little mouse I 
Run, baby, run! 
Find the mouse, kitty. 
Find the book, Tom. 
Look at me. 
Look at the book. 
Is the horse black? 
Is pussy black? 
Is the ball red? 
Can you play ball? 
Can Tom play horse? 
Papa has a book. 
Papa has a big book. 
Papa can ride his horse. 




love have she doll pretty 

I have a doll. (prlt'tj) 

I have a big doll. 

My doll is pretty. 

She can ride. 

My big doll can ride. 

I love my pretty doll. 

I love my papa and mamma. 
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milk drink give cow wafer 

See my pretty co^v\^ ! 
She sees Tom Thumb. 
My coT\^ gives milk. 
Baby drinks milk. 
I drink milk. 
My co^v\^ drinks ^v\^ater. 
I drink ^\^ater. 
Pnssy drinks milk. 
Can you milk the co^\v? 
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one 



two three nest birds 



Find the little birds. 

Find the nest. 

The nest is in a ball. 

Find one bird. 

Find two birds. Find three. 

One, two, three. 

Three little birds in a ball. 




May girl no Ruth dear 

May is a dear little girl. 
Rutli is a dear little girl. 
May has a big doll. 
Find May's doll. 
Rutli has no doll. 
Ruth, take my doll. 
Ruth can take May's doll. 
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REVIEW 



One dear little girl. 
T^\^o dear little girls. 
One pretty doll. 
T^\^o pretty dolls. 
Three pretty dolls. 
One little bird. 
Tt\^o little birds. 



The nest is in a ball. 

I love my dear mamma. 

I love my dear papa. 

May and Buth love the baby. 

Pussy drinks milk. 

Baby drinks milk. 

The GO^w drinks vrater. 

The co^^ gives milk. 

I give Tvater to the co^\;^. 




ap'ple bite boy John Fred 

John is a little boy. 
Fred is a big boy. 
Fred has an apple. 
Is the apple a ball? 
The apple is red. 
It is a good apple. 
Fred gives John a bite of 
his apple. 
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no guess broth'er 

name George girl's 

See the dear little baby. 
This baby is my little brother. 
Guess his name, mamma. 
Is his nam.e John? 
IsTo, mamma. 
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Is his name Fred? 
IS^o, mannna. 
Is his name Tom? 
No, mamma. 
Papa, gness his name. 
Is his name May? 
No, papa. 

May is a girl's name. 
Ruth? 
No, papa. 

Ruth is a girl's name. 
I can guess his name. 
His name is George. 
George is a good name. 
George is my little brother. 
George is a pretty haby. 
I can find his name in my 
book. 




wheel like papa's' have 
sit up broth'er 

I liave a ^\^]ieeL 
Fred has a T\^heel. 
Fred is my brother. 
I ride on my ^v\^heeL 
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Fred can ride on his ^^^heel. 
Papa has a ^v^^heel 
Papa can ride on his 

T\^heel. 
Fred, sit up when you ride. 
I like to ride on a ^v^^heel 
I like to sit up. 
Fred likes to ride on his 

^^rheel. 
Mamma can ride on my 

T\^heel. 

REVIEW 



a 


e 


1 





u 


name 


me 


bite 


no 


you 


may 


we 


like 


go 


Ruth 


play 


she 


find 


so 


y 


baby 


wheel 


ride 


lo 


my 
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REVIEW 

what does 

Guess my name. 
Guess m.y brother's namie. 
Guess what kitty likes. 
Guess what my cow drinks. 
Guess my papa's name. 
Guess what George likes. 
Can you find my ^v^^heel ? 
Can you find a bird's nest ? 
Can you find a red apple ? 
See my dear little brother I 
See my big book I 
May is a dear little girl. 
Buth is a good girl. 
My doll's name is Buth. 
George can bite an apple. 
May can bite an apple. 
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Ruth likes to ride on my wheel. 
You may see m j book. 
You may have m.y ball. 
You may find my book. 
Look at pussy ! 
Look at my book I 
Look at me ! 
Look at my ball I 

do 

What can Tom do? 
"What can the bird do? 
What can the co^^ do ? 
What can a ball do ? 
What can a little girl do ? 
What can a good boy do ? 
What can a little mouse do ? 
What can pussy do? 
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tree swing ap'ple 
lis let apple-tree 

M J papa has a 

tree. 
My papa has an 

ax3i)le-tree. 
It has a s^\;^ing in it. 
Come, Ruth, let ns s^\;^ing. 
I will swing you, Ruth. 
See the apples. 
One, tT^ro, three, four. 
I see four apples. 
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mice drive out here for 

Tom Thumb is out for a 
ride. He has t^^o horses. 

See him drive ! 

He has mice for horses. 

Ruth, come here. 

See Tom. drive ! 

Fred, can jou see Tom. 
drive ? 

I can drive papa's horses. 

Papa, see Tom drive his 
mice. 
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draw cat board black'-board 

See me dra"w I 

See me dra^v^ a ball I 

I can dra^^ an apple. 

I can dra^^ a cat. 

I dra^^^ on a black-board. 

My name is George. 

I like to draw a ball. 
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I like to dra^^ on a black- 
board- 
May, can you dra^^ a ball 
on a black-board ? 

See my apple ! 

It looks like a ball. 

See my cat ! 

It looks like a ball. 

One, two, three balls on a 
black-board. 

REVIEW 

round 

The ball is round. 
The apple is round. 
The wheel is round. 
The red ball is round. 
Kitty looks like a ball. 



34 
REVIEW 



apple 


mice 


draw 


tree 


drive 


let 


apple-tree 


like 


do 


cat 


likes 


us 


wheel 


s^wing 


out 


does 


what 


papa 



The baby has no name. 

The apple is on the apple- 
tree. 

A ball is like an apple. 

I can dra^^ a cat on the 
black-board. 

What can you do? 

I can drive a horse. 

I can ride on my vrheel. 

Come out to the s^ng. 
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school let yes are 

Let us play schooL 
Yes, let "as play school. 
Come, George. 
I like to play school. 
Come out, Fred, and play. 
Come to school, May. 
Fred, look on your book. 
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Fred is a big boy. 
George is a little boy. 
George, you may look on 

Fred's book. 
You may draw a ball. 
May, you are a good girl. 
You may look on my 

book. 
Play the ball is a book. 
"What a round book ! 
"We like to play school. 

ACTION LESSON 

Run to me. 
Find my book. 
Sit down. 
Look at May. 
Come to me. 
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ver'y miist dress your 
mend sew 

You dear little doll. 

You are very pretty. 

I niiist mend your dress. 

I can sew. 

Can you sew, dolly? 

Can you mend your dress? 
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I can mend your dress. 
I can mend my dress. 
You can not se^ dolly. 
You can not mend your 

dress. 
You can not mend my 

dress. 
I like to se"w. 
I like to mend your dress. 
Pussy can not sew. 

with her 

Pussy can play ^th a ball. 

Pussy can drink milk. 

See her play I 

Pussy, play with dolly. 

See dolly sit up! 

She is a pretty doll. 
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See the little squirrel 

In the Land of Nod I 
A small, round ball, 

In the Land of Nod. 

He loves to stay 

All day, all day. 
All day in the Land of 
Nod. 

Note. — The flying squirrel is a noctumal animal, 
as are the mouse, rat, and cat. My little flying 
squirrel keeps himself busy all night hiding nuts in 
our pockets and shoes. But he sleeps all day. 




sqiur'rels ilre box live 
some iiTits eat they 

You dear little squirrels I 

The big sq uirrel is the maranif 

The little squirrels are th 

babies. 
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The squirrels live in a box. 

They eat nuts. 

L.et us give them some 

nuts and apples. 
They drink v^ater. 
They eat apples. 
They run and play. 
They bite the mamma 

squirrel in play. 
They stay all day in the 

Land of Nod. 
I think they are pretty. 
They are my squirrels. 
My squirrels like me. 
They eat my books. 
I like to see my squirrels 

run and play. 



42 
REVIEW 

fly sleep 

The squirrels are small. 

The squirrels live in a tree. 

My squirrels live in a box. 

The box is in a tree. 

They sleep all day. 

They drink ^v^^ater and milk. 

My squirrels fly. 

Your doll is small. 

Your doll is pretty. 

I like to sew. 

I like to mend my doll's dress. 

I like to dress my doll. 

My squirrels bite. 

The dog bites. 

The ball is round. 

Apples are round. 
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Fi'do 



go 



slate 



write 



I go to school, Fido. 
See how big I am ! 
Fido, see my slate. 
I ^\;\rrite on my slate. 
I dra^^ on my slate. 
My slate is black. 
I can write my name. 
Fido, can you ^\rrite? 
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not of will now want 



Let me see ! 

What does 1113^ doll ^wsmt? 

I think she ^vv^ants to go 

to sleep. 
Go to sleep, my pretty doll. 
She will not go to sleep. 
She wants a drink of "water. 
Dear little doll ! I -will give 
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her a drink of w^siev. 
NoA^^ she "will go to sleep. 

REVIEW 

Tom is my brother. 

He has a slate. 

Tom and I go to school. 

Tom can ^v^rite on his slate. 

I can dra^^ on the black-board. 

I like to play school. 

Tom likes to go to school. 

May can se"w. 

May sews on her doll's dress. 

May se"ws at school. ' 

Does the squirrel go to school? 

N"o. He sleeps all day. 

Do all squirrels sleep all day? 

JSTo. My squirrel does. 




roll cube stand still 

What is this? 
It looks like a box. 
It is a cube. 
What does a cube 

do? 
What does a ball do ? 
Will the cube roll ? 
A ball rolls. 
Will a ball stand still? 
A cube stands still. 
Can you stand still ? 
I can make a cube. 
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THE LONG VO"WELS 



a 


e 


1 





ba'by 


me 


mice 


no 


play 


he 


ride 


go 


may 


we 


like 


so 


day 


the 


find 


roll 


stay 


she 


bite 


goes 


slate 


see 


write 


ti 


name 


tree 


drive 


Rath 


plays 


thre~e 


likes 


cube 


days 


sleep 


bites 


J 


stays 


wheel 


rides 


my 



May and Ruth ride the 

wheel. 
Huth makes a cube. 
Three birds are in a tree. 
Write my name on a slate. 
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THE SHORT VOWELS 



a 


e 


1 





am 


red 


It 


on 


man 


Fred 


sit 


of 


and 


let 


llt'tle 


not 


land 


yes 


kit'ty 


nod 


stand 


dress 


give 


doll 


has 


guess 


live 


Tom 


cat 


nest 


gives 


John 


ap'ple 


mend 


In 


box 


V 

u 


I 


drink 


J 


us 


Is 


think 


ba'by 


miist 


his 


swing 


kit'ty 


nut 


this 


swings 


cit'y 


nuts 


big 


will 


pret'ty 


Thumb 


stm 


thinks 


puss'y 
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Giil'll ver ^ ant sit up 
think men land 

See Gulliver I 

See the little men I 

Gulliver is in the land of 

the little men. 
Can Gulliver sit up? 
See the little men run! 
They think Gulliver is a 

giant. 

Note. — Read the story of Gulliver, page 107, to 
the children before beginning the lesson. 




peo'ple want think out 

Can you find Gulliver? 
Can you see the little people ? 
The little people ^v^^ant to see 

Gulliver. 
They are out to see him. 
They think he is a giant. 
The little people love Gulliver. 







coat yes sew make 

See the little men I 

They y^smt Gulliver to 

have a new coat. 
Can the little men sew? 
Yes, they can se^^. 
Can, they make a coat? 
Yes, they can make a large 

coat for Gulliver 
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The little men like Gulliver. 
They think he is a giant. 
They ^will make him a coat. 
They like to sew for Gulliver. 
Do you like to sew ? 
Yes, I like to sew for my doll. 

REVIEW 

The little men look like dolls. 

Gulliver looks like a giant. 

He could not sit up. 

I made a box. 

I make a cube. 

I roll a ball. 

The cube will not roll. It 

stands still. 
We can write cube on the 

black-board. 




Gd5d-bye own home girl 

Good-bye I 

Good-bye, little people 1 
I must go home. 
Good-bye, dear little people ! 
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My boat is on the water. 
My little girl ^v^ants to 

see me. 
I ^v^^ant to see my o^^n 

people. 
I ^v^^ant to see m.y own city. 
My baby ^^ants papa to 

come home. 
I must sail on my boat. 
Good-bye I 
Gulliver must go home. 



girl girls baU balls 

boy boys doll dolls 

coat coats book books 

one girl , two girls 

Note. — Teach the formatioii of the pluraL 




went took eat three 
oh were feed sheep 

Gulliver ^^ent liome. 

He took home one little co^^. 

Gulliver took three sheep 

home. Find them. 
Oh, ^^hat small sheep they 

were I Find his cotv. 
See them eat and drink. 




with gi'ants field 



hid biit corn 



far'mer 



Gulliver ^^ent home. 
But lie did not stay at 

home long. 
He came to the Land of 

the Giants. 

Note. — Read the story of Gulliver in the Land of 
the Giants, page 108, to the children before beginning 
the lesson. 
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He hid in the corn-field. 

See the corn. 

The corn is large. 

The corn is in a field. 

See the farmer! 

The farmer is a giant. 

What ^11 the farmer do 

^th Gulliver? 
The farmer is a good giant 
He has a little girl. 
Can you dvsiVf the farmer 

on a slate ? 
Can you dra^v Gulliver on 

a slate ? 

REVIEW 

farmer slate coat field 
farmers slates coats fields 
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took care far'mer gi'ant kind 

The farmer ^^rent liorae. 

He took Gulliver. 

His little girl took care of 

Gulliver. 
Can you see the little girl? 
Is she small? 
She was kind to Gulliver. 
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shook hit had was 

The queen had a large apple- 
tree. The apples were large. 
A giant shook the tree. 
One apple hit Gulliver. 




bed made here house 
sent make queen sleep 

Here is a little house. 

The queen sent it to Gulliver. 

It looks like a hox. 

See the bed. 

The queen sent him the bed. 

Gulliver vn.ll sleep in the bed. 

The boy made the house. 

Can you make a house? 
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king ta'ble eat are 

dln'ner with where show 



Here are the king and 

queen. 
Can you find Gulliver? 
The king and queen have 

a large table. 
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Gulliver has a small table. 

The king likes Gulliver. 

Gulliver T^^ill eat dinner 
with the king and queen. 

The king thinks that Gul- 
liver is a little man. 

Gulliver thinks that the 
king is a giant. 

Where is Gulliver's table ? 

point 

Point to the king. 
Point to the queen. 
Point to Gulliver. 
Point to his table. 
Is the queen pretty? 
I eat with mamma. 




bees 
birds 



try 

fly 



as 
what 



cake 
them 



What large bees I 
They can fly. 
They are giant bees. 
They are in the Land of 
the Giants. 
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The bees fly at Gulliver. 
They want his cake. 
The cake is on the table. 
The bees try to get the cake. 
They fly to the table. 

sword take want 

Gulliver has a s^vv^ord. 
They do not like his sword. 
Gulliver ^11 eat the cake. 
He ^11 drive the bees out. 



Gulliver likes the k-ng. 
Gulliver likes the qu--n. 
He has a b-d. 
Did he stay at h-me? 
Can you make a b-x? 
Can you s--l a b--t? 




Gul'll ver sail gl'ants 
queen boat fan 



cake 
gave 



Look at the boat I 
It is Gulliver's boat. 
Find the sail. 
Gulliver has a sail-boat. 
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Gulliver's boat has one sail. 

The queen likes Gulliver. 

She gave the boat to him. 

The queen has a fan. 

Can you see the queen ? 

Gulliver put up the sails. 

The queen v^ill fan the sails. 

The boat vrill go. 

See the boat go? 

Gulliver likes to sail. 

Gulliver is in the Land of 
the Giants. 

The queen thinks that Gul- 
liver is a little man. 

Can you make a boat? 

Can you sail a boat? 

Do you like to take a sail ? 




cry want ao poor 

why wants does large 

Look at the giant baby ! 
See him cry! 
See Gulliver run ! 
Why does the baby cry? 
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He ^^ants a doll. 

He thinks that Gulliver 

is a doll. 
Poor little giant I 
How he does cry ! 
Gulliver is a large man. 
He is not a doll. 
The giant baby thinks that 

Gulliver is a doll. 





■WORD BUILDING 




e 


and 


et 


m-e 


h-and 


1 et 


h-e 


b-and 


s-et 


w-e 


1-and 


m-et 


b-e 


s-and 


n-et 


th e 


st-and 


g-et 




In'to 
boat 



came 
along 



Gulliver left the Land of 

the Giants. 
He went home. 
His box fell into the water. 
A man came along in a 

boat. 
The man saw the box. 
He took Gulliver into his 

boat. 
He took Gulliver home. 




says 


Rag 


grass 


rab'bit 


thump 


Molly 



Rag is a dear 
little rabbit. 
Ho loves liiw mother. 
Her narao is Molly. 
Molly thinks that Rag 

is a dear little baby. 
They hide in the grass t 
Molly is a good little 

mother. 
AVhen she goes thiim.p, 

thump, Rag will come. 
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AN ACTION LESSON 

1. Find a bird in a ball. 

2. Put a book on a slate. 

3. Thump like a rabbit. 

4. Give May a drink of 

water. 

5. Give a ball to a dear 

little girl. 

6. Find the baby and her 

mamma's hat. 

7. Point to George and 

his cat. 

8. Find Gulliver and the 

queen. 

9. Point to the baby and 

his papa. 

10. Thro^^ a ball to me. 

11. Run and hide. 
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Mr. Field for'ty liked 

po'et fim'ny dolls 

"What funny dolls ! 
Can you find a rag doll? 
Can you find a doll with 

a hat? 
Can you see two big dolls ? 
Mr. Field had forty dolls. 
He liked his dolls. 
Have you forty dolls? 
Mr. Field ^was a poet. 
He loved little boys and 

girls. 
A little girl sent him a 

doll 
Can you see Mr. Field's 

books ? 




W^yiik'eu two 
J\\yi\k'vn eyes 
head here 

Here is a little boy. 

He does not ^v^rant to go to bed. 

See him nod I 

He is in the Land of ^od. 

Wynken and Blynken are 

his two eyes. 
Nod is his little head. 
Go to bed, little Nod. 

Note. — Teach the children Eugene Field's poem, 
" Wynken, Blynken, and Nod," page 111. 
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toot train aboard stop 
shiit eye town long 

Toot, toot, toot ! 
Here is the train. 
Shng, cliug, shug, chug! 
Ting a long ! Ting a long ! 
All aboard! All aboard! 
See the train go! 
Toot, toot, toot! 
IsTod is in bed. 
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Toot, toot, toot I 

stop to get a drink of ^^ater. 

Ting a long ! Ting a long ! 

Here we go I 

We will go to Shut Eye 

To^\;\rn. 
"Wynken is asleep. 
Blynken is asleep. 
Nod is in bed. 
Nod is in Shut Eye To^Nrn. 



can not is not 
can't Is'n't 

George can't sail a boat. 
Isn't May a pretty little 

girl? 
Isn't Nod asleep ? 
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S5?^^skSS 



fAlifV^^ 



Vim 



^mm 



s^;^r- ■■: -. 



Wi^c iv;/' /5i;/';v/;'('', '■'(■■> ^ ./y/. v"';;'v' '>.;"<>?;'f ^i'-i 



Mr. Bear ciip Brer poked 
clip'-board jar hon'ey home 

Brer Rabbit ^vent to see 

Mr. Bear. 
Mr. Bear T\ras not at home. 
Brer Rabbit ^vent to the 

cup-board. 
IHe poked and he poked. 

Note. — The teacher should read the story, on page 
1 12, to the children before beginning this lesson. 
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said thought dead shall 
down rolled went leaves 

A jar of honey fell down 

on him. 
"What shall I doT said 

Brer Rabbit. 
"What shall \ do?" 
"Let me think!" said Brer 

Rabbit. 
He thought and he thought. 
"I will go doT\rn to some 

trees," said Brer Rabbit. 
"I will roll in the dead 

leaves," said Brer Rabbit. 
So he vrent down to the 

trees. 
He rolled in the leaves. 
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He rolled and lie rolled in 

the leaves. 
The leaves stuck to him. 
He rolled, and the leaves 

stuck. 
How he did look ! 

scared crow Mrs. were 

The cow saw him. 
Oh, how scared she wasl 
Mr. Wolf saw him. 
Oh, how scared he was 1 
He ran and he ran. 
Mr. Bear saw him. 
Mrs. Bear saw him. 
Oh, hovr scared they were I 
Brer Rabbit looked like a 
scare-crovr. They ran off. 
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REVIE"W 



Can you spell eyes with 

your book shut? 
Can you spell thumb 

with your book shut? 
I can spell shoe with my 

book shut. 
I can shut my eyes. 



a 


e 1 





U 


as 


men in 


on 


up 


fan 


yes sit 


stop 


cup 


had 


sent city 


nod 


but 


Rag 


went hid 


not 


fun 


land 


them hit 


doU 


thump 



Rag's left with Tom shut 
man Fred think Tom's funny 




noon same time 

go'lng shadow some'time 

I have a little shadovr. 
He goes in and out ^th me. 
My sliado^\;^r is black. 
At noon he is small. 
Sometimes he is very long. 
Look at Willie and his 
shadovr. 

Note. — Teach Robert Louis Stevenson's poem, 
"My Shadow," page 109. 
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Willie is going to bed. 
Willie's shadoTV is going 

to bed. 
Willie's shadoTT is black. 
Have you a shadow ? 
When is Willie's shadoA^ 

long? 
When is it short ? 
Willie's shado^v^ runs ^v^hen 

he runs. 
What makes a shadow? 
Point to a shadow. 



REVIEW 

where sail are was make 

there pail jar what cake 

her train large grass take 




Billy and Bell Rose 

don'key cart belongs' Miss 

Here are Billy and Bell. 
Billy is a little donkey. 
Bell is a large donkey. 
Tliey belong to Miss Rose. 
Tliey take her to the city. 
Billy likes cake. 
Billy and Bell stay in a field. 
When they see Miss Rose 

they run to her. 
They think of the cake. 




Jack dolly in vite' our 
htiiKls pai't'y shake with 

Good morning, Jack. 
Dolly and T have come to 
invite you to our party. 
Shake hands, dolly. 
Shako hands Avith Jack. 
Jack will come to our party 
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grand'mam ma tea ice 

cake cream nice 

Mamma, will you com.e to 

our party ? 
Grandmamma m.ay com.e 

to our party. 
We shall have cake and tea. 
We shall have ice-cream. 
Do you like ice-cream, 

mamma ? 
Dolly likes ice-cream. 
Oh, ^^hat a nice party it 

^11 bel 
Pussy likes cream. 
She does not like ice-cream. 
We will have papa come 

to our party. 
Papa likes ice-cream. 






Lrya^SV>^^ 







Is'n't time nice tea 

having stand kind real 

Isn't this a nice party ? 

Pnss is here. 

See her stand up. 

We have cake and ice-cream. 
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Pussy likes the cream. 
She does not like ice-cream. 
Isn't mamma kind ? 
She made the cake for our 

party. 
No, she did not make the 

ice-cream. 
May I give you some tea? 
Is it real tea? 
No. It is ^\^ater. 
"We will play it is tea. 
Dolly did not come to our 

party. 
Jack did not come to our party. 
Grandmamma did not come. 
Grandmamma had to go to 

the city. 
Jack went vrLth grandmamma. 
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EEVIE"W 



a 


e 


1 





all 


eat 


giant 


coat 


call 


field 


kind 


boat 


want 


bees 


fine 


board 


1 


sheep 


like 


aboard 


girl 


sleep 


liked 


poke 


girls 


asleep 


time 


poked 


bird 


feed 


invite 


home 


birds 


three 


ice 


show 


A 




queen 


nice 


poet 


or 


people 


00 


do 


for 


tea 


toot 


book 


corn 


real 


poor 


shook 


morn 


cream 


ow 


good 


morning 


leave 


town 


wood 



horn leaves down wooden 




grand'mam ma' guess wants 
grandpapa' some'thing old 

I am going to see grand- 

mamnia. 
She is a dear old lady. 
Grandpapa is taking me. 
I liave something for her. 
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Guess what it is, grandpapa. 

seeds gar'den taking 

Grandmamnia has a garden. 

She wants some seeds. 

I am taking her some seeds. 

fly flies fly'lng 
iip down wings 

Seeds can fly, grandpapa. 

Some seeds can fly. 

They have wings. 

My squirrel can fly. 

He is a flying squirrel. 

He flies to me. 

Will grandmamma like the 

seeds ? 
Yes, she ^wants them. 




care 



el'ephant hard keep 

spell word keep'er scared 

Elephant is a hard Tvord. 

I can spell elephant. 

May, can yon spell elephant ? 
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I S8iW an elephant in the city. 
I took a ride on his back. 
Oh, ho^vr scared I T\^as ! 
The elephant did not see 

me. He did not care. 
He was so large he did not 

care. 

feed feeds work 

The elephant had a keeper. 
The elephant likes his keeper. 
The keeper feeds the elephant 

and takes care of him. 
The elephant lives in a park. 
He has a large house. 
His keeper is good to him. 
The elephant can ^vork. 
He likes to T\^ork. 




Bob hun'giy cried 
fell moth'er found 

This little bird has no 

mother. 
He can not fly. 
He fell out of the .nest. 
A poet found him. 
The poet took Bob home. 
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Bob was hungry. 
Oh, how hungry he was. 
Bob cried and cried. 
"I will give him something 
to eat," said the poet. 

cage put anoth'er lame 
too food then ate 

He put Bob into a cage. 
Another little bird was in 

the cage. 
This little bird was lame. 
He ^\ras hungry, too. 
The poet gave Bob some food. 
He did not eat it. 
He gave it to the lame bird. 
Then Bob ate some food, too. 
Bob wsis a little baby bird. 
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REVIEW 

Mr. Miss Grandmamma 
Mrs. Rose Grandpapa 

Miss Rose has t^\ro donkeys. 

Billy is the little donkey. 

Billy eats cake. 

Bell is the big donkey. 

Bell eats cake, too. 

They take Miss Rose to the 

city. 
Grandmamma goes to the 

city. 
Grandpapa goes to the city. 
Mrs. Squirrel has two dear 

little baby squirrels. 
They play like kittens. 
Mr. Field ^^as a poet. 
He had forty dolls. 




Chrlst'mas ev'er y want'ed work 



Work! Work! Work! 
See the boy and girl ^^ork I 
What are they doing? 
What is tlie man doing? 
Point to the boy's ball and 
box. 

Note. — Read the story, " Christmas Every Day/' 
to the children before beginning the lesson. See 
page 113. 
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Point to the boy's boat. 
He does not ^vrant it. 
Sb.o'w me the girl's doll. 
Sho^\r the elephant to me. 
Sho^\;\^ me the girl's book. 
This little girl wanted it to 
be Christmas every day. 

TEACH THE POSSESSIVE 

A boy's boat. 

The girl's doll. 

A bird's nest. 
A boy's hat. 

The queen's fan. 

The doll's dress. 
Mamma's book. 

Fred's T\^heel. 
Papa's tree. 




sls'ter melt worked snow 
lived warm wln'dow child 

T^v\ro little children went 
out to play in the sno^^. 
They lived in the city. 
They had a garden. 
They had trees in the garden. 

Note. — See Hawthorne's "The Snow Image," 
page 114. 
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Snowl Sno^vrl There ^^as 

snoT\^ all over the trees. 
" Let US make a little sno^vv^- 

sister," said the girl. 
"Yes, let us make a siio^\;\^- 

sister," said the little boy. 
So they ^^orked and they 

T\^orked. 
They made a little sno^w 

sister. 
Mamma looked out of the 

^ndo^v\r. 
"lIo^\;\^ pretty miy dear little 

girl is I " said she. 
"What a dear little boy I 

have ! " 
"But ^^hat other child is 

that ? " 
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"She looks cold," said mam- 
ma. 

"Oh, this is our little snow- 
sister I " 

Papa came home. 

He looked at the little 
snoT\^-sister. 

"What little girl is that ? " 
said he. 

"Oh, she is our pretty snow- 
sister ! " said the girl. 

"She is cold," said papa. 

"Bring her in and let her 
get warm," said papa. 

"Oh no, dear papa, she 
would melt." 

" Our little sno^w-sister 
■would melt." 
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Rlk'kl al'ways brave joy 

Tik'kl mon'goose some'thlng 

Rikki-Tikki ^^as a mongoose. 

He ^vras a brave little mon- 
goose. 

" Run and find out," lie said. 

He always said, "Bun and 
find out." 

Note. — Read the children Kipling's story of 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi from the "Jungle Book." See 
page 110 of this book. 
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"Here is something black I" 

he said. 
"I will find out what it 

is." 
Bikki found a little bird 

that could se^^. 
It could se^^ its nest. 
A big snake found, the bird 

and its nest. 
Oh how scared the bird 

^^asl 
Then Rikki made ^^ar. 
He made v^ax on the snake. 
The little bird sang and 

sang. 
He sang for joy. 
He sang, " Brave is Rikki I " 
"Brave is Rikki-Tikki-Tavil" 



NOTES FOR TEACHERS 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OP WORDS 

The best teachers of the country agree that a very 
young child should not be expected to know the 
intricacies of diacritical marking. Only the simplest 
forms should be brought to his notice, perhaps the 
long and short vowels. Many teachers of highest 
rank in the profession discard the use of marks 
entirely. 

KEY 



Long a, as in dte. 

Italian d, eis in Cih. 

Broad a, as in ball. 

Short df as in cdt. 

Short Italian a, as in task. 

Short o sound of a, as in what 

Long e, as in mi. 
Short S, as in mSt. 
Wave 2, as in her. 
Long a sound of e, as in 

eight. 
Circumflex e, as in where. 

Long o, as in go. 
Short d*, as in rUft 
Broad o, as in for. 
Short soft p, as in wolf. 
Long soft Qf as in dg. 



Short u sound of 6, as in 

come. 
Long double o, oo, as in spoon. 
Short double o, 06 , as in book. 

Long i, as in ice. 
Short tf as in tt. 
Wave t, as in bird. 

Long y, as in my. 
Short j^, as in pWy. 
Long e sound of y, as in ySs 
(eh). 

Long fi, as in fi^e. 
Short u, as in ct[p. 
Soft u, as in/t«ZZ. 
Long soft ti, as in rtMfe. 
Circumflex ii, as in Urn, 
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NOTES FOR TEACHERS 



The maker of a dictionary may command a hun- 
dred-thousand words, but he only makes a dictionary. 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, with the use of a 
much smaller number of words, gave a vital impulse 
to the literature of his own and succeeding ages. The 
vocabulary used in this primer is almost identical 
with that used in any other primer, but the design 
is more than mere word-getting. 

It is supposed that the child who uses it is too 
young to read standard authors, but the youngest 
child who enters school may enjoy their stories. This 
primer does not aim to supply verbal originals, but it 
does aim to establish direct contact between the child 
and the original, leaving the teacher to her own 
method. The following simple versions of the stories 
from which the literary lessons are to be drawn may 
be read or told to classes before the work is begun, 
unless the teacher prefers to read the originals or 
give her own interpretation of them to the children 
instead. 
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" The Adventures of Tom Thumb " is a classic which was 
first printed in ballad form in the reign of Charles I, though 
it had probably been familiar to the popular mind some 
centuries earlier. 

Little children are all pygmies and fairies in the world of 
grown-up people and naturally in sympathy with tiny Tom, 
who carries a brave heart in the midst of dangers and a 
loyal affection for his humble home in the midst of royal 
splendors. The best cheap edition of the story of Tom 
Thumb that I have found is Volume XXXIX of "Books for 
the Bairns," edited by W. T. Stead. 

If the teacher has not any regular edition of the story at 
hand, the following version will furnish the strong points fot 
sentences to be read from the blackboard. 



THE STORY OF TOM THUMB 

There lived in the time of King Arthur a poor woman 
and her husband, who prayed to the fairies to give them a 
little son. They promised to be satisfied if he were ever so 
small, for they were lonely without any children. So the 
fairies sent them a child no larger than a man^s thumb, and 
they called him Tom Thumb. The fairies gave him clothes, 
and an egg-shell of gold for a cradle. Tom's father used to 
take him to the fields where he worked. When the wind 
blew, he tied him to a thistle to keep him from being blown 
away. A cow that was browsing near the thistle came near 
eating him up. His mother made a pudding once, and Tom 
fell into the batter. He caused the pudding to dance when 
it was cooking, and his mother was frightened and threw it 
out. As it broke, out tumbled Tom. He drove mice for 
horses, and the cat learned to let him alone, for he was 
brave, although so small. 
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Of Dean Swift's famous " Gulliver's Travels " there are 
many inexpensive reprints. 

The adventures of Gulliver the children can easily discover 
in the illustrations, and tell as they read. 

It would be well, before asking the children to do any 
reading, to read the story to them. They will take pleasure 
in making simple sentences which they can read and copy 
from the blackboard, and illustrate as desk work. 



GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
LILLIPUT 

Once there was a man whose name was Gulliver, and he 
sailed away from home on the great ocean. There arose a 
violent storm, and it tossed his ship on to a rock and split it 
in two. Gulliver took the little life-boat and sailed away 
from the wreck, but the boat was upset, and he had to swim 
for his life. He swam to the shore, and lay down on the 
grass and went to sleep. When he woke up, he found that 
he was in the land of little people, the Kingdom of Lilliput. 
The little people were only six inches high. They had tied 
him down to the ground because they thought he was a 
giant, and they were afraid of him. But when they found 
that he was good and gentle, they let him go free. They 
took six hundred of their small beds to make one bed large 
enough for him. The little people called Gulliver the Man 
Mountain. When Gulliver had stayed a long time with the 
little people, he went home. He took a load of cows and 
sheep home with him from Lilliput. They were tiny little 
animals. His wife and children were glad to see him. They 
laughed at the wee cows and sheep, which looked like 
toys. 
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GULLIVER AMONG THE GLAiNTS 

Gulliver left home again and sailed around the southern 
point of Africa. A great storm drove his boat to the Land 
of the Giants. Gulliver went on shore and soon found him- 
self in a field of com. The trees were so high that Gulliver 
could hardly see their tops. Some giant farmers were work- 
ing in the field. When they found Gulliver, they looked at 
him in wonder. They thought he was a pygmy. One of the 
giants took Gulliver home to his wife. She was afraid of 
him, thinking he might be a spider or some other little ani- 
mal that would bite. The farmer's son was cruel to Gulli- 
ver and took him up by the feet, but the farmer would not 
allow that. The farmer's " little girl," who was a giantess, 
took care of^ Gulliver, and he became very fond of her. 
Gulliver was shown to the king and queen, who treated him 
with great kindness. He had many adventures in the Land 
of the Giants. 



BOB 

The story of " Bob," the mocking-bird, by Sidney Lanier, 
the Southern poet, is one of the most charming to tell to 
children. Lanier has become recognized universally as a 
permanent figure in American literature, and this brief story 
is the most graceful introduction to him a child can have. 
Lanier found the little mocking bird on one of his rambles, 
and put him into a cage with a lame bird, younger and 
smaller than himself. Bob would not eat until he had fed 
the sick bird. Lanier calls him Sir Philip Sidney, comparing 
his action to that of the noble soldier who would not drink 
a cup of water until another soldier had been served. 

" Bob " may be read in Sidney Lanier's book, " Bob, the 
Story of our Mocking-Bird," New York, 1899. 
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<< My Shadow," as well as other poems suitable for school 
use, are found in Stevenson's ** A Child's Grarden of Verses/' 

" My Shadow " is a poem that children invariably love. The 
study of the shadow is considered a matter of great importance 
by our best teachers of Nature, and many simple experiments 
can be easily made and a large vocabulary developed in con- 
nection with this lesson. It is a dark, stormy day, and I am 
sitting by a north window as I write. A ball lies on my desk 
and throws an egg-shaped shadow toward me. I light a 
candle. Now the ball has two shadows, one pointing toward 
the window and one toward me. Such observations are simple, 
but they serve great ends in later life. Teach the poem to 
the children before taking the lesson on page 83. 



MY SHADOW 

I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me. 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head ; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller like an india-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there's none of him at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to play, 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 
He stays so close beside me, he's a coward, you can see ; 
I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to me I 

One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head. 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 
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RAG THE RABBIT 

No modem writer has succeeded in pleasing and instruct- 
ing children more than Ernest Seton-Thompson. He is the 
typical "new-huntsman," the hunter who never kills, but 
captures his animal, living, with his camera. His stories 
put a great value on kindliness and the observation of ani- 
mals in their wild state. It is most desirable to read or tell 
his stories to the children. Every child loves his story of 
Raggylug and Molly Cottontail, the little rabbit and his 
mother who lived in a swamp. It is desirable that the child 
should study the rabbit from life, and in the schoolroom, and 
that he should make original observations, which the teacher 
will put on the blackboard for him to copy and read. 

The story of " Rag the Rabbit " may be found in " Lobo, 
Rag, and Vixen," a volume in the Scribner Series of School 
Reading. 

RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI 

This spirited and suggestive story from Kipling's " Jungle 
Book " is full of simple lessons for blackboard reading for the 
youngest children. Let them make sentences as follows : — 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi had fur like a cat. 

He was restless like a weasel. 

He could fluff up his tail till it looked like a brush. He 
burrowed in the ground, but was washed out by the rain 
and nearly drowned. He was saved by Teddy's father and 
mother. He slept on Teddy's pillow. Teddy was not afraid 
of him. He killed Nag, the dreadful cobra, who got into the 
bathroom one dark night. Teddy's father and mother re- 
joiced, for Rikki had saved their lives. The little tailor bird 
sang songs of joy. The tailor bird could sew leaves together 
for a nest. 
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The entire poems, "Wynken, Blynken, and Nod," and 
« The Shut-Eye Train," may be found in " The Eugene Field 
Book," another volume of the Scribner Series of School 
Reading. Let the children learn the stanzas before reading 
the lessons, pages 74, 75. 



THE SHUT-EYE TRAIN 

Come, my little one, with me I 
There are wondrous sights to see 
As the evening shadows fall ; 
In your pretty cap and gown, 
. Don't detain 

The Shut-Eye train — 
« Ting-a-ling 1 " the bell it goeth, 
« Toot-toot I " the whistle bloweth. 
And we hear the waming^ eall : 
« All aboard for Shut-Eye Town I " 



WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 
Sailed on a river of ciystal light, 

Into a sea of dew. 

" Where are you going and what do you wish ? * 

The old moon asked of the three. 
" We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea ; 
Nets of silver and gold have we I " 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 
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Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's trundle bed. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be. 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea. 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, - 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 



BRER RABBIT AND THE HONEY 

Once there was a funny little rabbit, and he went to the 
house of a bear. The bear was not at home, so the rabbit 
went in, and began to peep around and poke into everything. 
The bear had a jar of honey, and he had hidden it on a high 
shelf in the cupboard. The rabbit poked around until the 
jar of honey fell down on him. It spilled all over him. The 
rabbit did not know what to do. He tried to get the honey 
off. He was afraid the flies would come, and the bees, and 
swarm all over him. So the rabbit ran down the road till he 
came to a forest where dead leaves lay thick on the ground 
under the trees. He rolled over and over in the dead leaves, 
and they stuck to him. He rolled and he rolled, and more 
leaves stuck to him. When he got up, he looked like a scare- 
crow. The cow saw him and was afraid. She ran away as 
fast as she could go. The bear met him and was nearly 
frightened to death. Mr. Bear's wife was with him. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bear ran off like wild horses. 

"Brer Rabbit" is to be found in any edition of Joel 
Chandler Harris's "Uncle Remus." 
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Among the standard writers of the present day there is not 
any whose stories for children are better adapted than those 
of William Dean Howells to class-room work. " Christmas 
Every Day," as well as " The Pony Engine," and several other 
stories close to young children, may be found in "The 
Howells Story Book," one of the Scribner Series of School 
Beading. Read the story to the children before beginning 
the lesson, page 96. 



CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY 

A little girl came into her papa's study for a story, and 
this is what the papa told her : — 

" Once there was a little girl who liked Christmas so much 
that she wanted it to be Christmas every day in the year ; 
and as soon as Thanksgiving was over, she began to send 
postal-card& to the old Christmas Fairy to ask if she might 
have it so. The old fairy threw away the cards, so the little 
girl sent letters, and at last the fairy consented. She did not 
tell any one, and Christmas kept on coming every day for a 
whole year. The first Christmas was very pleasant. Every- 
body had presents, — books, and dolls, and boxes of candy, 
and dolls' houses, and breastpins, and toy elephants, and 
boats, and skates, and Noah's arks, and snow-shovels, and 
everything you can think of. The second day they had it 
all over again. And the third day it was just the same ; and 
after awhile they had so many presents that they threw them 
out on the sidewalk. The policeman ordered them to shovel 
their presents off from the sidewalk, and they were all cross 
and sick. Theh the little girl begged the fairy to stop send- 
ing Christmas every day, and everybody was glad to have it 
the good old way. 
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"The Snow-Image," one of Hawthorne's ^ Twice Told 
Tales," is a story that lends itself admirably to blackboard 
exercises, work in clay, and "science work" (the study of 
snowflakes and other crystals). It is to be found in any 
edition of Hawthorne's works. The least expensive form 
of the story is probably Number 29 of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series. 



THE SNOW-IMAGE 

One bright winter's day two children, Violet and Peony, 
asked leave of their mother to run out and play in the newly 
fallen snow. Violet was a delicate little girl, but Peony was 
a rosy, sturdy, plump little boy. The good mother wrapped 
up her darlings in woollen jackets, and put warm mittens on 
their hands. They threw snow playfully at one another 
until Peony looked like a snow-image, which caused Violet 
to exclaim, " Let us make an image out of snow, a little sister, 
to run and play with us." They worked a long time, and 
when the snow-image was finished, they called to their mother 
to see the little snow-sister. The mother put down her work 
and looked out of the window. She was pleased and happy 
when she saw the beautiful image, which seemed to move 
about as if it were living. When the father came home, he 
could not understand why a little girl in a white dress should 
be running about in the snow on such a cold day, and he 
insisted on bringing the little snow-child into the warm 
parlor. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is that people and ani- 
mals have inherent rights without which they cease to have 
any life worth calling life. The children can learn tolerance 
toward their mates and their pets. People can be killed by 
mistaken kindness, and so can pets. 



